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rendered it more insecure.   The circumstances of the seven-
teenth  century were  very  different   from   those   of  the
sixteenth.    The traditions of aristocratic turbulence were
falling into so remote a past as to be practically forgotten.
Political power had to a large extent passed from the nobles
to the gentry and the mercantile classes.    The succession
to  the  crown  was  no  longer  doubtful or dependent  on
a  single life.    In England  the adherents of Borne had
ceased to be formidable: they were a small and oppressed
minority.    The danger of a conflict between  Englishmen
of different religions had for the present passed away: the
Papists might plot, but they  could hardly rebel.    There
was no longer any serious danger of invasion from abroad.
The union with Scotland and the suppression of rebellious
chieftains in  Ireland  had  deprived  the  foreigner  of the
power to raise up enemies at our gates.    France, tolerant
of dissent at  home,  was inclined,  from clear reasons  of
policy, to befriend Protestants abroad.    Spain, while still
a great power, was 110 longer a source of terror, though
she remained an  object  of hatred, to  Englishmen.    The
ports of Holland, whence in the early days of Elizabeth
a hostile armament might at any moment have descended
on our coasts, were now in the hands of a people not yet
engaged in serious commercial rivalry with England, and
allied to this country by the  bond  of religious affinity.
In a word, the national independence, so long in danger,
was now secure.    The chief motive for acquiescence in
autocracy had  therefore  disappeared.    An  absolute mon-
archy was no longer indispensable, and the nation could
safely take its fate into its own hands.

Meanwhile, apart from these changes in external con-
ditions, the national development was making autocratic
government more difficult. It was the misfortune of the
Stewart kings that they inherited a system well enough
adapted to a previous age, but too'inelastic for their own.
The very triumphs of the Tudors were fatal to their suc-
cessors. To begin with, they had raised up in the